Book Hails Nixon Diplomacy 
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H. R. Haldeman, whose published 
ersion of major events during the 
ixon White House years has trig- 
3red nationwide reaction, credits 
Ichard M. Nixon with acts of states- 
ianship that twi^e saveu the world 
om nuclca.' confrontations. 

One of them, he contends, ‘was 
le most dangerous of all the confron- 
itions this naiion lias ever faced.” 
That incident, according to Nixon's 
ip White House aide, came in 1969 
hen Russia moved nuclear-armed di- 
isions within two miles of the Chi- 
esc border and threatened to attack 
hina's infant atomic niants, after 
several" Soviet overtures to the 



United States to join in a surprise 
“surgical" strike. 

A last-minute stratagem devised by 
Nixon and [order, affairs adviser 
Henry A. K’ssinger. caused the Rus- 
sians to pull back their warheads, 
Haldeman "Tiles. What the Ameri- 
cans did was suggest that they might 
try to discuss the tense situation di- 
rectly with China. Russia, 'earful that 
the United States and Cnina might 
join against it, then drew back its 
forces. 

The second nuclear incident Halde- 
man describes was in Nixon's second 
year, when the Russians allegedly pro- 
voked a second type of Cuban missile 
crisis. 



Haldeman wrote that Maj. Gen. 
George Keegan, then head of Air 
Force intelligence and now retired, 
used an additional stratagem in this 
crisis that had worked in the original 
Cuban missile confrontation: inform 
the Russians that they had too much 
to lose to make a nuclear war think- 
able. 

In 1962, according to Haldeman, 
Keegan had sent a message — deliber- 
ately uncoded so the Soviets could in- 
tercept it— to I he U.S. Defense Sec- 
retary informing him that the United 
States "had 1,390 nuclear weapons air- 
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borne and named Soviet cities which 
were targeted for the bombs.” 

In 1969. Haldeman wrote, Keegan 
sent a similar message for Soviet ears 
. stating that a nuclear attack on China 
would kill thousands of Siberians with 
; fallout 

Keegan said last night that the 
Haldeman account was basically cor- 
rect but added that the 1969 warning 
was information passed to the Soviets 
verbally rather than by way of a mili- 
‘ tary communication designed to be in- 
tercepted. 

These accounts, along with much 
‘ fclse of Haideman’s memoirs made 
" public yesterday in advance of seriali- 
zation and book publication, drew in- 
k stant rejoinders— and rebuttals. 

Haldeman's book, “The Ends of 
Power,” had been sold to about 30 
*' U.S. papers and some 20 others over- 
seas for more than $1 million, publish- 

* ing industry sources estimated yester- 
day. A West German magazine report- 
edly paid $250,000 for the rights. The 
New York Times syndication service 
had timed release of the material for 
next Monday, one week before the 
book’s publication date. 

7 But a report of the revelations in 
the book in yesterday’s Washington 
/ Post caused many of the papers that 
had bought serial rights to rush their 
material into print The result was a 
spate of articles and television spe- 
cials of various versions of Halde- 
man’s descriptions of the Nixon- 
Watergate years, and an outpouring 
of comment— much of it critical. 

Leading the list was a one-sentence 
statement issued by Nixon’s office in 
San Clemente, Calif.: 

“Former President Nixon's memoirs 
will be published in May.” 

That was all the former president 
had to say about charges by his once 
closest aide that he had “caused” the 
burglars to break into the Watergate, 
and later had tried to erase incrimi- 
nating taperecordings. 

Other major figures from the Nixon 

* administration denied most of Halde- 
man’s more sensational asserations. 

Appearing on NBC’s “Today” show, 
former Secretary of State Kissinger 
was asked about Haldeman’s report 
that Russia had asked the United 
States to join in a preemptive nuclear 
attack on China. 

‘That is not true,” Kissinger re- 
plied “All the papers on foreign pol- 
icy matters run across my desk and I 
do not recall any such event and I 
would not have forgotten it.” 

Kissinger was less certain about 
Haldeman’s statement that the Rus- 
sians had massed hundreds of nuclear 
weapons on the Chinese border. 

“Again, we were concerned about 
the possibility of a Soviet attack on 
China, but that did not arise from any 
particular Russian warning to us,” he 



} said. “Again, this seems to be a; very 
: large number. I do not think this 

• could have dodged us.” 

• Pentagon sources said that In dis- 
! cussing military events of the Nixon 
| presidency, Haldeman had taken a 
! “worst case” view of the Soviet nu- 
| clear submarine activities In Cuba. 

• Haldeman wrote that Soviet strat- 
! egy called for using Cuba as a base 
! for ships carrying the Russian Styx 
» cruise missile. The Styx, he said, 

’ might be employed to “knock out” 

; American command centers, causing 
j enough confusion to “delay the Amer- 
- ican retaliation to greatly reduce its 
j effectiveness.” 

j Such a situation, he said, “might 
even catch a good portion of our nu- 
J rfear force on the ground,” perhaps 
f leaking a surprise attack on the 
{ Jjnited States “an acceptable proposi- 
j tion” for the Societ. 
i Military specialists said last night 
; the Haldeman published account does 

• not square with the military concerns 
• j that were expressed by Nixon admin- 

• istration officials at the time in 1970. 
f It was not the Styx cruise missile 
J they were worried about, but subma- 
! rine missiles. The Styx missile was a 

shipboard weapon not even capable of 
| reaching U.S. inland command’ cen- 
r ters, while the nuclear-powered Echo 
J class submarines carried missiles 

• ranging up to 400 miles. 

The Post, on « Wednesday, did not 
| have those portions of the Haldeman 

• material that deal with these two 
| nuclear incidents. 

j But most of the reaction yesterday 
’ to Haldeman’s book dealt, as does his 
; manuscript, with Watergate. 

; One new element emerged among 
, the welter of stories yesterday — Hal- 

• deman’s brief remarks about what 
. might have been contained on the cel- 
ebrated 18% -minute “gap” on a aru- 

. rial Nixon tape. 



Haldeman testified at the Water- 
gate cover-up trial that he could not 
remember what had been said on that 
missing conversation three days after 
the Watergate break-in. As Newsweek 
Magazine notes, in its account of the 
Haldeman book, “he might thus be 
liable to a new perjury charge if his 
memory suddenly unclouded in his 
book.” 



m ms oook Haldeman reconstructs 
what he and Nixon “might have” said 
that day. This “guess” puts more of 
the blame for Watergate on Nixon 
and his White House aide Charles W 
Colson. 



Haldeman voices a “theory” that 
Nixon might have said: “I can’t stand 
an FBI interrogation of Colson 
Colson can ttalk about the president 
if he cracks.” 



riajaeman dealt harshly with Colson 
Yesterday, Colson replied. 

He denied Haldeman suggestion that 
Nixon had instructed him to “get the 
goods’ on Democratic Chairman Law- 
rence O'Brien, thus leaving to the 
Watergate break-in. 

“False,” he said. “It just didn’t hap- 
pen that way.” 



He and Nixon had discussed O’Brien 
often, he said, and attempts were 
made to investigate O’Brien’s fund- 
raising techniques. But that occured 
months before the June 17, 1972 
break-in, he insisted. 

In a separate telephone interview 
with The Post, Colson confirmed one 
incident Haldeman reported— that 
Haldeman “had dressed down” Colson 
so severely as to leave him sobbing. 

But he said the circumstances of 
that meeting were totally different 
from what Haldeman described. What 
triggered the incident, he said, was an 
emotional confrontation with Halde- 
man after learning that he had se- 
cretly tape-recorded a dinner meeting 
of high government officials. 



The taping, according to Colson, 
took place in Blair House in 1971 
shortly after then Treasury Secretary 
John B. Connally had switched parties I 
and joined the Nixon administration. 
Connally spoke there that night. Col- 
son said Haldeman never explained 
why he taped the meeting. 

“I told him I was tired of his tac- 
tics,” he said. “I told him I was leav- 
ing the White House.” 



Colson said he and Haldeman later 
became reconciled, but that incident 
“should have tipped me off” to his 
method of operating. 

“If I had left, I might not have gone 
to prison,” he added. 

At the same time, Colson expressed 
“great compassion” for Haldeman. “I 
don’t believe in name calling,” he 
said, “. . . it’s really rather unseemly 
for any of us who were involved to be 
pointing fingers at one another.” 
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There was almost as much reaction 
to the circumstances of publishing 
Hal deman’s story as to what he actu- 
ally said. 

Yesterday brought a flurry of activ- 
ity in publishing circles, along with 
recriminations about The Post's arti- 
cle that upset all the schedules care- 
fully arranged for syndication. 

The contents of the book had been 
protected with extraordinary security. 
“Everybody thinks this was all hype 
for us,” said Thomas Lipscomb, presi- 
dent of Times Books, Haldeman’s pub- 
lisher, “but it wasn’t. It was extremely 
costly as well as being a tremendous 
pain in the neck.” 



Leonard Schwartz, vice president 
for marketing at Times Books, said 
the firm set the manuscript on three 
Linotype machines kept under con- 
stant watch by security guards. When 
the printing plant wasn’t working, the 
4,000 pounds of lead were locked in 
. the Park Avenue offices of Times 
Books, and when the work was fin- 
ished the lead was melted down. 

But yesterday all that became moot. 
At 11:30 a.m. The New York Times 
made the decision to run all of its ex- 
cerpted material in Friday’s editions. 
And it informed publications that had 
bought it that they were free to pub- 
lish when they wished. 



